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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 




PAMPERED MENIALS. 

(Fron tispiece.) 

]. E. Hodgson, A.R.A., Painter. G. C. Finden, Engraver. 

F, in tracing Mr. Hodgson's career as an artist, we 
can discover little or no change in manner, ex- 
cept in the way of improvement, there has been 
ample evidence of variety in his subjects. In 
some of his early pictures, such as ' Elector and 
Candidate — are we not Brothers ? ' exhibited in 
1857, there is a vein of quiet humour ; afterwards 
we find him among the British navy of olden time, as in ' The 
First Sight of the Armada — Lighting the Beacon," exhibited in 
1863 ; and in the following year ' Queen Elizabeth at Purfleet, the 
Squadron under Lord Howard of Effingham sailing to attack the 
Armada,' with others of a similar character, and some genre sub- 
jects interspersed with them, up to about 1869, when the first of 
the series of Eastern scenes, with which his art has been since 
more specially identified, made their appearance. ' Pampered Me- 
nials ' depicts the outside of a mansion of an Eastern Dives where 
are seated on a bench two of his servants taking their siesta, and 
their easy attitude and careless indifference to the poor beggar who 
appeals to their liberality are quite worthy of many of the " pam- 
pered menials " to be seen nearer home. One, holding a cigar list- 
lessly between his fingers, looks rather scrutinisingly at the appli- 
cant, but certainly not with the intention of offering him any relief ; 
while the other, with a long pipe in his hand, quite overlooks 
what it does not suit his purse or his feelings to see. Nothing can 
be better in their way than this pair of idlers. The figure of the 
mendicant is the very embodiment of importunity. 

WOOLWICH DOCKYARD. 
H. T. Dawson, Painter. G. Coussen, Engraver. 

Woolwich, which lies on the Thames some nine miles below 
London, is famous the world over for its great arsenal, as a seat of 
a royal military academy, and for its dockyard, which is the most 
ancient in the kingdom. Here was built the ever-famous Royal 



George, the Nelson, the Trafalgar, and other noted historic ships. 
Recently the yard has been principally employed in constructing 
steamers. Ships in and out of port have always had a great fas- 
cination for artists ; while two of England's great painters. Turner 
and Stanfield, have been eminently identified with them. Mr. 
Dawson's painting is effective and picturesque. The massive old 
hulk, dismantled and shorn, lies at rest, its days of battle with 
wind and wave being over, and its departed glory contrasts pa- 
thetically with the smart little steamer at hand, exemplifying the 
reign of the new art of sea-craft. The grouping, the tone, the 
atmosphere of the picture, are all good. 



OTHELLO. 



H. HoFMANN, Fainter. 



E. BiicHBL, Engravei^ 



This engraving is from a painting by Heinrich Hofmann, who 
now holds a professorship in the Royal Academy of Dresden. He 
was born at Darmstadt, in March, 1827, and, after studying in 
Diisseldorf, removed to Dresden, where he now resides, and where 
he has executed several fine pictures : his best is considered to be 
'The Woman taken in Adultery,' which has found a place in the 
Royal Dresden Picture-Gallery. Another prominent example, 
' Christ Preaching by the Lake of Genesareth,' is in the Berlin Na-, 
tional Gallery ; it looks more like a slightly tinted cartoon, and does 
not show such a sense of the picturesque as do most of his other 
productions — as the ' Othello ' picture, for example. 

The subject will be found in that portion of Shakspere's drama 
where Othello approaches the sleeping Desdemona and prepares 
to execute his dreadful purpose. The two figures in their united 
positions are effectively dramatic, that of Othello being violently 
so ; while all the accessories of the picture are elegantly luxurious. 
On a velvet cushion by the bedside lies a book, probably the missal 
or prayer Desdemona read ere retiring to bed. Through an open 
window on the farther side of the bed is seen an exterior gallery 
of the house, beyond which the moon renders partially visible a bit 
of Venetian architecture. The picture is rich not only as a com- 
position, but in glow of colour as well ; the treatment is bold, and 
the general effect good. 



THE CLAGHORN COLLECTION OF PRINTS. 




HE celebrated Claghorn collection of prints, in 
Philadelphia, is especially remarkable, aside from 
its extent, for its very valuable and rare Rem- 
brandt etchings, for the most complete set extant 
of the works of the Franco-German engraver 
Wille, and for the general excellence of the ex- 
amples comprised in the entire collection. There 
is very little in it that can be regarded as of small value even by 
the most severe of connoisseurs. As it is by far the most impor- 
tant collection of prints in this country, it is natural that it should 
inspire very great interest in all persons who are interested in Art- 
culture. 

Of course, in a collection like this, numbering upward of forty 
thousand prints, only a small portion of them can be exhibited at 
one time on the walls of a private gallery. Nevertheless, by a 
judicious selection of examples, chronologically arranged, (he visi- 
tor is enabled to see some of the best work of the principal engra- 
vers and etchers, from Martin Schongauer, who was born in 1420, 
down to the present time, covering a period of a little more than 
four centuries. In addition to the available wall-space, an inge- 
nious arrangement at each end of the gallery increases the surface 
for mounting prints sevenfold. This result is effected by a num- 
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ber of frames which lie back of each other, and which may be 
moved up or down at will. In order to look at the prints on the 
most interior frame, all those in front of it must be pushed up, the 
arrangement being like that of a series of sliding doors that are 
adjusted perpendicularly instead of horizontally. In each corner 
of the gallery is a cabinet built in the wall, containing various 
objets d'art. At one end of the gallery is a medallion portrait 
in brass repoussi of Rubens ; at the other a similar one of Rem- 
brandt ; in the centre is a bronze equestrian statue, by Hubert, of 
'Bellepheron,' which is flanked on either side by the dancing 
figures of CarriSre, also in bronze. The ceiling of the gallery is 
very neatly frescoed, and it is most pleasantly lighted by side-lights 
in the roof. 

With Martin Schongauer, as already stated, the Claghorn prints 
begin. He was both painter and engraver, and for a long time 
was regarded, especially by the Germans, as the inventor of en- 
graving, his earliest works being executed not far from 1460. By 
later investigations, an engraved figure of the ' Virgin ' was found 
bearing the date 145 1 : while Renouvier, a French writer, in a 
very learned pamphlet, claims to have discovered the existence of 
a series of the Passion executed in 1446. The date of the earliest 
known prints made from wood, found on the pages of an old manu- 
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script, is placed at 1406. Among the Schongauer engravings in 
this gallery may be mentioned a iine, early impression of his ' Ado- 
ration of the Kings,' and ' Christ before the High-Priest.' Fol- 
lowing these is a rare print of ' The Death of the Virgin,' and one 
equally so of ' Judith with the Head of Holofernes,' by Israel von 
Mecknen, who was both goldsmith and engraver, and lived from 
1424 to 1503. Von Mecknen was an industrious and versatile en- 
graver, and his prints are especially valuable as showing the man- 
ners and costumes of his time. He interpreted Nature, and copied 
the persons who posed for him with much more grace and spirit 
than he executed designs made by others. Of the early Italian 
engravers here, are five examples by Andrea Mantegna — a famous 
painter as well — who lived from 1431 to 1506. Among these are 
his ' Flagellation ' and an early impression of ' The Combat of the 
Sea-Gods.' In passing from the German prints to the Italian, the 
superior elegance of the latter is strikingly noticeable. The at- 
tempt at idealisation is at once apparent in the Italian, while the 
German artists evidently made as truthful copies of their models 
as was possible, and the models were, as a rule, in small sense en- 
dowed with beauty. All the artists of that time pictured the ' Vir- 
gin,' and a peculiarity of those engraved by Mantegna shows a 
Madonna majestic, full of matronly pride, graciously tender, but 
entirely free from the subdued meekness and resigned sweetness 
that usually characterise that subject. 

Of examples by Robetta (1460-1 520), who was also a goldsmith, 
an ' Adoration of the Kings ' and ' A Man fastened to a Tree by 
Love ' are notable. Robetta introduced in the greater part of his 
work nude figures, as if to show to what extent he had studied the 
human form and admired it. Nearly all his men are young, straight, 
and slender, rather than vigorous, with an abundance of curling 
hair and a sweet and smiling expression ; his women, graceful and 
delicate, preserve in their absolute nudity perfect chastity. A pe- 
culiar charm and grace seem to envelop their entire form, and 
cover it like a veil. The drawing of the hands in these oldest of 
prints is much the worst part of the work. In some of them the 
waist of the women, especially that of the ' Virgins,' is attenuated 
to a proportion which is in extraordinary contrast to the Greek 
sculptures. Animals are sketched with a freer, bolder hand than 
are human figures. Biblical subjects formed the greater part of 
the themes used by these early engravers, especially by the Ger- 
mans. The Italians, perhaps because more familiar with Greek 
and Roman mythology, gave greater scope to the imagination, of 
which Mantegna's ' Combat of the Sea-Gods ' is a good illustra- 
tion. 

In 1471 Albert Diirer was born— the third of a family of eigh- 
teen children — and the engravings, etchings, and woodcuts, of this 
eminent artist are here largely represented. Diirer is said to have 
been the inventor of etching, a statement that might be difficult 
either to substantiate or to refute. His work often lacks in grace, 
but never in truthfulness. Among the Diirer examples in this col- 
lection may be mentioned a fine early impression of ' St. Hubert,' 
his largest plate, and very rare ; the ' Virgin and Child ' with a 
monkey, the same with a pear ; a ' Holy Family,' with butterfly ; 
' Holy Family ' seated against a wall — very rare — only did two or 
three ; ' Virgin crowned by an Angel ; ' an etching of ' Christ in 
the Garden ; ' the complete series of sixteen of ' The Passion of 
our Lord,' which came from the Barnard collection ; various ' St. 
Jeromes ; ' that masterly piece of drawing, his superb ' Adam and 
Eve ; ' and a very rich and beautiful print of his masterpiece, ' The 
Knight, Death, and the Devil,' which was obtained from the Ma- 
riette collection, and bears the autograph of that owner. Among 
the woodcuts is the ' Life of the Virgin,' embracing a series of 
twenty, which is exceedingly interesting — a superb set. 

Lucas Cranach, although contemporary with Diirer, engraved in 
quite a different style ; he was more picturesque, less precise, and 
naturally did not finish his work with equal beauty and nicety. 
Being an intimate friend of Luther, he devoted his talent in his 
maturer years to the service of the Reformation, and he even went 
so far in his pictures at times as to attack the papacy. Here are 
several specimens of his woodcuts : ' St. George and the Dragon,' 
'St. Christopher,' 'The Tournament;' and of his engravings 
may be mentioned a fine impression of. that rare plate, ' St. Gene- 
vieve of Brabant.' 

Marc Antonio Raimondi, of the Italian school, who engraved 
so largely after Raphael, is represented in a variety of splendid ex- 



amples — by 'St. Cecilia,' 'The Virgin of the Staircase,' .' Alex- 
ander puts Homer's Works in the Tomb of Achilles,' ' The Two 
Sibyls with the Zodiac,' ' Charity,' ' David killing Goliath,' and 
' Mars, Venus, and Love,' after Mantegna. He was as great a 
master of the graver, perhaps, as was Raphael of the pencil. 

While Marc Antonio was engraving in Italy, Lucas van Leyden, 
who was born nearly a score of years later, and whose death pre- 
ceded Antonio's by a year — occurring in 1 533 — was quite the Art- 
wonder in the Netherlands. He, more than any engraver who had 
preceded him, observed especial care in the perspective of his 
scenes, and in giving clearness and distinctness to his figures. 
Nothing could be finer and more pleasing than his ' La Laiterie ' 
(' The Dairy '), of which the Claghorn collection possesses a beau- 
tiful impression. His cows look like the gentlewomen of the bo- 
vine race — matronly, dainty, and elegant. Here, also, is his great 
' Ecce Homo,' one of his most important works, and said to have 
been executed when only sixteen years of age. It is especially 
interesting as a picture of the dress and manners of the Nether- 
lands in the sixteenth century. The scene, architecture, people, 
and all, are thoroughly Dutch, and his Christ a most pitiable and 
unattractive-looking figure. Another interesting engraving here 
of Van Leyden is ' The Poet Virgil's Punishment,' after the legend 
which describes how the poet, for slandering a courtesan, was sus- 
pended in a basket midway the outside wall of a tower. In the 
foreground are various groups of people, discussing the affair, and 
pointing toward the basket, in which the poet is half concealed. 
There is also a fine early impression of ' The Raising of Lazarus.' 
A very superb print is ' An Emperor returning from War ' — the 
drawing fine and spirited — by August Veichman, who was born in 
1490. Of the engravers who were born and lived in the sixteenth 
century, the German and Italian school are about equally repre- 
sented. Of the former may be mentioned Hans Sebald Beham, 
who possessed remarkable facility for cutting the copper ; George 
Pencz, his six ' Triumphs of Petrarch — Love, Chastity, Fame, 
Time, Death, and Eternity,' a fine impression of the ' Rape of 
Amymome,' and a number of historical subjects. In his ' Jesus 
surrounded with Children ' he has clothed them, as well as the 
mothers, in the German costumes of the century in which he lived 
— a plan he carried out in most of his works. Heinrich Alde- 
grever, who had the fault of lengthening his pictures absurdly 
beyond all reality, but arranged their drapery with so much skill 
as to bring them again into apparent possible proportions, is well 
represented, as well as Heinrich Lautensack, who excelled in land- 
scapes. One fine example of Cornelius Cort, ' The Annunciation,' 
after Titian, came from the collection of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Of the Italian school, there is a Bonasone after Titian's ' Rest 
in Egypt,' and ' The Virgin at the Foot of the Cross,' after Michael 
Angelo. Cesare Reverdino, the first Italian who succeeded at the 
same time in preserving the expression, and in obtaining a pictu- 
resque effect, is represented by ' Heads of Six Roman Emperors ; " 
Eneas Vico by the ' Army of Charles V. crossing the Elbe,' that 
recalls his portrait of that sovereign which had an immense vogue ; 
the two Ghisis are splendidly represented — Giorgio 's ' Last Sup- 
per,' after Lambertus Lombardus, being in the first state, and 
Diana's ' St. Attinia and St. Greciniana ' being a fine early impres- 
sion. Diana Ghisi is the earliest woman engraver I found repre- 
sented in the collection. Of the two Carracci, there is an etching 
by Annibale of a ' Holy Family ' in the first state, and the ' Virgin,' 
' St. Jerome and Mary Magdalen,' by Agostino, in the second 
state, and very fine — these among several — choice examples. Ma~ 
thias Zindt's rare and extremely fine 'Decollation of St. Barbara' 
is here ; also several engravings by Goltzius, of the Dutch school. 
Of the French, there are a number of examples of Charles Etienne 
du Laulne. 

Among the more notable works executed by artists during the 
close of the sixteenth and the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, are portraits by Jan Miiller, beautiful impressions of Jacob 
Mathan's ' Magdalen praying in the Desert,' after Goltzius, and 
' Bearing the Cross,' after Diirer ; a number of beautiful etchings 
by Guido Reni — a ' Holy Family ' in two states, and two Madon- 
nas from the Calamatta collection ; a number of very fine prints 
after the amateur Van Goudt, comprising his famous ' Aurora,' a 
landscape which breathes the very spirit of morning, this being 
obtained from the Esdaille collection. Schelte Bolswert, whose 
engraving of ' Christ crowned with Thorns ' is the finest in exist- 
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ence, and his brother Boetius, are largely and finely represented, 
their engravings being mostly after Rubens and Vandyck. Here 
is Peter Soutmann's famous engraving of Leonardo da Vinci's 
' Last Supper,' from a drawing made by Rubens from the painting 
in its original condition, before the accessories which appear in the 
prints commonly extant. This engraving is the first made, and in 
the second state. 

Of Jacques Callot, the first and finest etcher of note in France, 
there are several excellent examples, including an early impression 
of the ' Temptation of St. Anthony," which is one of the most curious 
and interesting prints of the seventeenth century. The air is full 
of demons, that seem to have been disgorged by a dragon which 
is chained in mid air, and which continues to pour forth demons 
from its mouth. At one side St. Anthony is discovered at the 
mouth of a cavern surrounded by a legion of demons urging him 
away from his retreat. Another curious Callot is ' The Tree of 
St. Francis,' upon which the Holy Trinity descends in all his glory, 
and under the branches of which are a dozen Franciscan monks. 
In his ' Martyrs of Japan,' the twenty-three French monks who 
were executed are each and all carefully represented in the etching. 

Of etchings by Vandyck, the portrait of the painter Citermans 
is seen in its third state, and one of Lucas Vorsterman is an ex- 
ceedingly fine example of etching portraiture. There are several 
etchings by Claude Lorraine ; also by Claude Mellan, including 
his ' Sudarium of St. Veronica,' done in the style for which he 
was famous, being executed entirely by a spiral line begun at the 
extremity of the nose and continued without a break over the 
whole face and ground. 

Of the three hundred and fifty-three etchings executed by Rem- 
brandt, seventy-six are in this collection, of some of which there 
are impressions in two or more states. The famous landscape 
known as ' The Three Trees ' is here found in an impression of 
extraordinary brilliancy, and, being honoured with a place on an 
easel, can be seen to perfect advantage. Aside from the trees, the 
landscape contains dwelling-houses, a chariot in the distance filled 
with people, a stream of water by which sit a woman and a man, 
the latter fishing ; a village in the background bristling with towers ; 
and deep in the shadow in the foreground at the right sit two 
figures, that are never discerned by the casual observer. In the 
clouds and in the rain-storm that darken the left of the picture, 
one can trace the outlines of grotesque forms in the air. This 
small etching was obtained at a cost, I believe, of seven hundred 
dollars. A superb impression of ' Christ healing the Sick,' which 
Rembrandt called the ' Hundred-Guilder ' print, was also, I think, 
procured at a like expense. An impression of this etching in the 
first state sold in London for £i,i8o. The ' Ecce Homo,' con- 
taining a multitude of figures, is the largest plate etched by Rem- 
brandt. ' The Descent from the Cross ' is a trifle smaller. The 
' Ecce Homo ' is in four different states, any one of which in a 
good impression is very much sought after' by purchasers, and very 
difficult to obtain. But two of the first state are said to be in ex- 
istence, and these are both in the British Museum. The second 
state is also extremely rare, and differs little from the first. In 
none of Rembrandt's etchings does he betray greater study than 
in this : he seems to have observed one by one the faces of the 
Israelites and Romans that he introduced into the picture, and to 
have given to them the various passions that swayed them at that 
eventful moment — cruelty, baseness, barbarous curiosity, coarse 
irony, the cowardice of Pilate, the brutality of the soldiers, are 
each and all most powerfully depicted. The background is rich 
in architecture. Rembrandt undoubtedly found his models in real 
life, as the Jews' quarter in Amsterdam was inhabited by a variety 
of Israelitish types. ' The Annunciation to the Shepherds ' is 
another large plate, very brilliant as an impression and interesting 
in design. Like all his pictures, one side is in shadow and the 
other highly illuminated. In this instance the appearance of an an- 
gel in the heavens gives light to the left of the picture, and the light 
emanating from this figure has the effect of brightening the entire 
landscape, where the shepherds and their flocks are running hither 
and thither in fright. This impression is one of those in which the 
" bridge," which crbsses a ravine in the landscape, is still to be 
seen. Another large plate is the ' Three Crosses.' Forty of these 
etchings are of Biblical subjects, eight or ten are allegorical, five 
are sketches of vagabonds or beggars, two are Academic, twenty 
are portraits of great beauty. "There are portraits of Rembrandt 



with his wife, Rembrandt laughing, with a scarf about his neck, 
with sabre and aigrette (known as the "cut-sabre" print), with 
a cap on his head ornamented with a long feather, and three por- 
traits of his mother. A landscape known as ' The Cottage with 
the Great Tree ' is one of the most beautiful of the smaller plates, 
unsurpassed for richness, softness, and harmony. The collection 
shows Rembrandt in all his moods of work, from figures drawn 
with a dozen marvellous lines, to those finished in detail with the 
most minute care and delicacy. His landscapes are those of Hol- 
land to perfection, and his etchings in every respect convey the 
idea that he used the etching-needle with the same freedom that 
he used a pencil. He did not always trouble himself to give his 
designs an air of historical truthfulness, as illustrated in his etch- 
ing of ' Abraham sending away Hagar and Ishmael ; ' Abraham's 
" tent " is a house of grand and elaborate architecture, and the 
little Isaac, who stands squeezed in a corner by the side of the 
door, is a most chubby-faced little Dutchman. Abraham himself, 
in superb attire, has an Oriental appearance, as has also the weep- 
ing Hagar ; poor little Ishmael looks to be a sturdy lad of but five 
or six years, and wearing a gay and highly-ornamented costume. 
Sarah, leaning out of a window, watches her departing rival with 
an ugly glow of exultation. However, it is a charming print, most 
carefully and beautifully executed. Perhaps this series of Rem- 
brandt etchings is the rnost valuable, financially considered, in the 
collection, although not so difficult to duplicate it may be as the 
Wille engravings. As specimens of etching, their value cannot be 
overrated, furnishing as they do the finest examples known of this 
beautiful art. As a guide and aid to the study and appreciation 
of the Rembrandt etchings, the two volumes which M. Charles 
Blanc has devoted to them will be found to be entirely satisfactory. 

The limit of this paper will permit but the mention of a few 
works before coming to those of Wille. David Teniers's fine etch- 
ings are notable ; ' The Death of Regulus,' an etching by Salvator 
Rosa ; several superb examples of Nicholas Berghem, of Paul Pot- 
ter, and of Jacob Ruysdael— that greatest of Dutch landscapists — 
on canvas or copper ; magnificent engravings by Gerard Edelinck 
(French), whose talent was so remarkably developed that his first 
engravings equalled his last ; fine examples of Antoine Masson ; 
the three Drevets, and of Giovanni Marco Pitteri, whose plates are 
executed by single strokes running from top to bottom, the sha- 
dows being produced by increasing the weight of the stroke. 

Jean George Wille was born in Germany in 1717, and died in 
France in 1808. He had a very romantic and successful career, 
finding out for himself the most in his art that was worth knowing. 
He left his native land for Paris when scarcely more than twenty 
years of age, became engraver to Louis XV., acquired a world-wide 
fame, was courted by the ilite of Parisian society, but at the last 
was crushed and ruined by the Revolution. He engraved mostly 
portraits and figures, both after his own and the designs of others. 
He worked entirely upon copper — steel not having come at that 
time into use for such purpose. 

Wille's engravings number one hundred and seventy. The 
Claghorn collection comprises them all but six or eight, and is 
the most complete set of them in the world. Many are in various 
states, raising the number of original prints into the neighbour- 
hood of two hundred. One marked feature of Wille's engraving 
lay in his talent for portraying the texture of fabrics, and that was 
marvellous and has never been surpassed. For example, in his 
portrait of Marshal Saxe, the effect of steel armour, of fur, of rib- 
bon, of glove, and of lace about the neck, is so extraordinary as to 
convey the idea of colour, as each article is as characteristic of its 
original as if the portraiture of them had been in oil-colours instead 
of in simply black and white. The silken frocks of his women 
have the sheen and texture of silk so perfectly that it is no wonder 
all Paris went wild over his work. He also engraved hair with 
especial beauty, his coiffures being as elaborate in detail as the 
best of Leonardo da Vinci's. One of his prettiest portraits is of 
the daughter of the painter Largilliere. 

Of the comparatively modern engravings and etchings, there are 
splendid examples of every artist who has done any work worth 
possessing— of the Flemish, Dutch, German, Italian, French, Eng- 
lish, Spanish, and American schools. The number of engravers 
and etchers represented is upward of fifteen hundred. Some even 
of the modern engravings are of such rarity in this country as to 
be found scarcely otherwhere but in this collection. Among these 
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may be mentioned Kellar's engraving of Raphael's ' Madonna di 
San Sisto,' upon which he worl<ed for twelve years. It is an epreime 
de femargue, and the only one in this state in the country. As 
Mr. Claghorn is known in all leading Art-centres as a very liberal 
patron of Art, he receives the best of what, in the way of prints 
especially, comes from abroad. He makes his purchases person- 
ally or through the best dealers, and has devoted a quarter of a 
century to the work. 

Aside from his unique collection of prints, he has probably the 
finest Art library in the country, comprising upward of two thou- 
sand volumes ; this, of course, includes illustrated works of great 
variety and the finest copies. He has also a fine collection of 
glass, of Chinese and Japanese carved ivories, of cloisonnie — in 
brief, elegant specimens of what comes under the general name of 
ceramics. His house, with its artistic and elegant furnishing — 
walls from nearly the bottom to the top covered with superb paint- 
ings and engravings ; objets d'ari perched in every possible nook ; 
folios on folios of prints — seems more like a museum of rare and 
costly Art than the residence of a private gentleman. The great- 



est kindness and cordiality are extended to persons wishing to visit 
the gallery, a privilege that is very much appreciated by the pupils 
at the Academy of the Fine Arts, of which institution Mr. Clag- 
horn has for several years been the President. Among Mr. Clag- 
horn 's more recent acquisitions were the concluding numbers of 
the Fortuny etchings. They number seventeen, and his copies 
are one of a set of eight printed. These were published since the 
death of the artist, and some of them are mere caprices. 

Mr. Claghorn is a business man of large capacity, abounding 
in public spirit, and an active participator in the municipal affairs 
of Philadelphia. That he should have found the opportunity in 
his life of great activity to collect and become familiar with such 
an array of Art and things pertaining thereto, is the best possi- 
ble evidence, perhaps, of his fitness for this great work, which is 
a benefaction to Philadelphia and an honour to the whole country. 

In concluding this article, I wish to express my obligations to 
Mr. H. C. Whipple, the accomplished librarian of the Philadelphia 
Academy of Fine Arts, for his valuable help from time to time in 
examining the prints of the Claghorn collection. 

Mary Wager-Fisher. 



EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 




HE second exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists opened March loth, at Kurtz's Gallery, in 
Twenty-third Street, New York, and closed March 
29th, and, like its predecessor of a year ago, at- 
tracted a good deal of attention among cultivated 
people. The collection numbered a hundred and 
sixty-eight pictures and pieces of statuary, and 
many of these works were interesting, either for their artistic merit 
or because they showed freshness of purpose. 

Beginning at No. i in the catalogue, a large decorative painting 
by Miss Elizabeth Green of a grape-vine caught the eye, and far- 
ther on were two panels, by the same lady, of branches of an apple- 
tree and sprays of lilacs (161, 162). The first of these subjects, 
five or six feet high, was composed of bunches of purple grapes 
and vine-leaves, intermingled with the foliage of trees, and the 
picture resembled one of the thickets upon which one sometimes 
chances in a tangled corner of a garden. Every person fond of 
Nature can recall what a rich bouquet of colour such a combina- 
tion presents, when, amid the red autumn sumac or maple leaves, 
and dried boughs heavy with fruit, one sees the damp, hazy hol- 
lows which appear between these masses of colour in the empty 
spaces filled with shadows and green moss. In the confusion of 
aim among so many of our artists, it is interesting to trace the in- 
fluence of conflicting ideas ; and so, while Miss Green's panel of 
the lilacs is breezy, and one might fancy almost fragrant, with its 
great branches of purple flowers swinging against the sky, in the 
apple-tree panel the fruit is conventional, and so unnatural with 
its red and yellow apples, which dangle like balls in every queer 
way, that the spectator feels as if the picture might have been 
copied from a mediaeval illumination of fruit in the Garden of 
Eden. 

'Winter' (No. 2), by Mr. Richard Gross, is represented in the 
hoary portrait of an old, wrinkled man's head, upon which the 
light is well diffused. Compared with the slovenly work one so 
often sees, this head charmed the spectator with the well-drawn 
forms of the thin, weather-beaten face, and the careful anatomy 
of bones and muscles, which gave evidence of real study so supe- 
rior to quick and impatient effects. 

The largest and most important picture on this side of the room 
was a portrait of Professor Gross (No. 7), surrounded by half a dozen 
medical students in a dissecting-room, by Eakins. Many of our 
readers will recall to mind Reynaud's painting of a decapitation in 
the gallery of the Luxemburg, and will remember the fiendish ex- 
pression of the murdered man as he gazes up with a look still full 
of life into the face of his murderer. Pools of blood cover the 
floor, and their truth to nature renders this one of the most dis- 
gusting of modern works of Art. The picture of the dissecting- 



room by Eakins has many of the same revolting features, and the 
surgery and the red dabblings were not offset, in the judgment of 
most visitors to the exhibition, by the great skill shown in the beau- 
tiful modelling of the hands, or even by the animated and eager 
interest depicted on the countenances of the young men who sur- 
round the professor. There is a great deal of good composition in 
the massing of lights and shadows in this picture which cannot 
fail to commed itself; but the least critical person must have found 
the colour of the background black and disagreeable ; and to sen- 
sitive and instinctively artistic natures such a treatment as this 
one, of such a subject, must be felt as a degradation of Art. In 
Rembrandt's famous picture, in Holland, of the doctors over a 
dead body, the reality of the corpse is so subordinated as to have 
scarcely more life than a statue, while nothing of the internal 
structure of the body brings its conditions vividly to the mind of 
the spectator; but this painting is considered to trench on the 
limits of the aesthetic, though it is ennobled by fine colour and by 
an admirable group of portraits. 

There was a class of sketches in the exhibition that sadly be- 
wildered people ignorant of technique, and who went to the Kurtz 
Gallery prepared to find just standards of Art. The question 
could not but disturb them, in what the excellence of many of these 
sketches could consist. They looked at such a painting as ' A 
Summer Impression ' (No. 9), at ' Spring-Time Effect ' (No. 76), 
and others of a like sort, and to these questioners Nature must 
indeed have seemed curiously conceived by the painters. In the 
' Summer Impression ' was seen a hard, green, monotonous stretch 
of paint under an equally hard and cold strip of blue, where no 
variety of texture in either green or blue showed distance, atmo- 
spheric effect, or any knowledge of the shimmer of summer heat 
or green grass or blue sky. This sketch we believe to be the 
result of ignorance of how to produce these effects, but we do not 
believe the artist omitted these characteristics because he de- 
spised them. So, too, in the ' Spring-Time Effect.' We think no 
painter skilful in rendering local light and shade would have pre- 
ferred to make field, trees, and figure, as in this sketch, so entirely 
without substance that they appeared flat and thin, like disagree- 
ably-coloured paper. 

Mr. John La Farge is in the highest sense an impressionist, if 
that word signifies the conveying to others the feeling produced 
by any scene or object in Nature. His cactus-flower lying in a 
shell (i 1 5), and the japonicas in their dish, are as distinct and po- 
etical in feeling as the flowers in Tennyson's rhyme of 

" The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 
The white lake-blossom fell into the lake, 
As the pimpernel dozed on the lea ; " 



